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abounded in thrilling incidents. It is needless to say that he made good 
use of this opportunity, and has produced a book that will be of much 
pleasure to the reader. 

It is surprising, however, that Dr. Meriwether should have made such 
liberal use of Semmes's Memoirs of Service Afloat, quoting it dozens of 
times, without once giving a footnote reference to this important source. 
The following example is taken at random : on pages 173-175, the author 
quotes Porter's Naval History of the Civil War, when as a matter of fact 
he should have given credit to the original source from which the quo- 
tation was taken, Semmes's Memoirs of Service Afloat (pp. 402, 403). 
This habit of quoting at second hand probably accounts for some glaring 
errors, among which are the following: "dray" for "drag" (p. 174, line 
6, cf. Memoirs, 403, line 8) ; "compelled" for "obliged" (p. 176, line 
34, cf. Memoirs, 403, line 30) ; "bearing" for "wearing" (p. 176, line 
12, cf. Memoirs, 410, line 8) ; "round" for "wound" (p. 184, line 8, 
cf. Memoirs, 433, line 11). 

The reviewer is puzzled to account for these and many other points 
of difference between the quotations from Admiral Semmes, as they ap- 
pear in this biography and in Memoirs of Service Afloat. They must be 
due either to an effort to edit Semmes's writings or to the fact that the 
author did not have access to Semmes's book, and quoted him second 
hand. It is questionable whether an author should claim that he is 
quoting a South African daily paper (p. 230) when as a matter of fact 
he is reproducing a quotation from that paper as given in Semmes's 
Memoirs of Service Afloati (pp. 649-652). 

Franklin L. Riley 

Military Reminiscences of Gen. Wm. B. Boggs, C. S. A. Introduction 
and notes by William K. Boyd. [The John Lawson Mono- 
graphs of Trinity College Historical Society, in.] (Durham, 
North Carolina: Trinity College Historical Society, 1913. 
xxiii, 115 p.) 
William Robertson Boggs, graduating at West Point in 1853, served 
seven years in the United States army. Upon the secession of Georgia 
he resigned his commission and entered the service of his native state, 
subsequently being transferred to the confederate service. His early 
activity was in the purchase of supplies and erection of fortifications, 
but in August of 1862 he was attached to the staff of General Kirby 
Smith and participated in the Kentucky campaign. In November he 
was appointed brigadier general and made chief of staff to General 
Smith, and in this capacity served in trans-Mississippi operations until 
the spring of 1865, when he resigned because of lack of harmony with 
his commanding officer. 
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These reminiscences, which cover the period, 1861-1865, were written 
in 1891 and were not designed for publication; five years later General 
Boggs compiled commentaries upon the text and these appear in the ap- 
pendix. Writing as he did thirty years after the event and for the in- 
formation of his children, the author gave his personal recollection of 
the occurrences of an uneventful military experience. This included 
comment upon the inefficiency and lack of judgment displayed in the 
military policy of the confederate leaders. In the opinion of General 
Boggs the fortifications upon the southern coast and those in Georgia 
were not well planned, and the work was poorly executed. In the Ken- 
tucky campaign "General Bragg proved himself unfit for high com- 
mand." The introduction to the volume is helpful and the index 
ample. 

Edgar E. Robinson 

New England and New France. Contrasts and Parallels in Colonial 
History. By James Douglas, LL. D. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 560 p. $3.00 net) 

It is interesting to follow the history of the two American offshoots 
of England and France under the guidance of a Canadian domiciled in 
the United States. Moreover, in the title of this book, Mr. Douglas 
challenges comparison with the two famous New England historians of 
these two colonies — Francis Parkman and John Fiske. This compari- 
son is, however, misleading, for in his sub-title Mr. Douglas explains his 
purpose to consider the "contrasts and parallels in colonial history," 
and so evenly does he hold the scales, that it would be invidious to con- 
sider the place of the author's birth in estimating the value of his work. 

It is not merely to retell the familiar story of the planting of the two 
colonies on the rocky coast of New England and along the valley of the 
St. Lawrence that Mr. Douglas writes. His purpose is to make a social 
study of the contrasts and parallels in the course of the history itself, the 
motives of colonization, the education, religion, and status of women and 
the laboring classes in the neighboring settlements. It is in these chap- 
ters on social conditions that he makes a valuable contribution to our 
colonial history. For instance, he shows very clearly that while educa- 
tion both at Quebec and Cambridge was in the hands of the church, 
New England's eare for primary education and her state aid to schools 
differentiated the results from the purely ecclesiastical system of New 
France. On the other hand, the scarcity of women in New France and 
the roving character of her population tended to enhance the public in- 
fluence of women in the northern colony ; while the family characteristics 
of the New England populace kept women confined to the narrow house- 
hold sphere. 



